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[For the Journal of Education.] 
WATOH THE MAIN SPRING, 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I send you a report of another discussion at Maple 
Grove, upon the subject of Oounty Superintendency. 

Mr. Stone made the following remarks: 

Mr. Chairman—It is said that I am oppesed to change. I grant it, Sir, 
when change offers no improvements, but is rather a mere fit for new 
things. We may perhaps follow fashion in some things, but I think not in 
school systems. 

I have somewhere noticed the following remark: “It would be vain,‘in- 
deed, for us to establish a system evidently bad in theory, or condemned 
by just experience.” If we must witness experiments, let us go to New 
York, where they change every new moon, from town superintendent to 
county, from county to district, from district to town an¢ county combined, 
and again from both to one, and so on from year to year. Ohio, too, has 
given us some notes on this subject. She has been flying for many years 
through a series of experiments, and has found it as difficult to alight as 
“Noah’s crow.” Shejis unsettled yet, and stands like that ominous bird, 
flapping her wings over a doubtful perch. 

Now, Sir, it is proposed that we go through a course of experiments ; 
cast aside our present system as out of fashion, and test some new system 
excellent in “theory.” The first scene proposed for our performance is 
that of county superintendent, though often tried and condemned in other 
States, yet it must be tested again, and although it is an old worn-out 
theme in other States, yet it will be new to us, and is excellent in “ the- 
ory.” The scene, well acted,would create merriment in a London theatre, 
The Ohio system made it the duty of the county superintendents to ex- 
amine and license teachers, to lecture to the people, to visit schools, take 
notes, make a yearly report, etc, The number of school districts for him 
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to visit was usually about 150, so that after performing other duties, he 
could make but one half day’s visit to each yearly, and as they uniformly 
change teachers twice each year, he could visit only about half of the 
teachers employed. His appearance in a school district was a great event. 
He created as great a sensation among the teachers as a pigeon hawk 
among doves; his approach was announced many days in advance, and 
the school-room was swept and the scholars were primmed and trimmed 
for the occasion. Anxious eyes are now continually glancing through the 
window, and often the beat of the heart shakes the whole frame, as some 
unknown footman heaves in sight; but again and again the footman passes, 
and there is immediate relief, At last, when least expected, when all is 
out of order, in steps this dignitary. The large scholars resort to their 
books and the little ones, with fingers in their mouths, back off to their 
seats. The teacher, blundering out around of excuses, hurries forward 
the school-house chair, but as he lays aside his hat, umbrella, and coat, and 
remarks that it is very muddy, all recognize a human being, and in spite 
of previous training, make him the focus of a hundred glaring eyes, and 
fifty open mouths. He now exhibits his large book, and asks the number 
of the school district, the number of scholars, male and female, the age of 
the teacher, how long a teacher, wages per month, whether married or un- 
married. All to be written in the large book as statistical matter of great 
importance, Now, Sir, I can not spend time to carry you through the 
whole scene, but must pass along merely stating that the afternoon is spent 
in false show upon a programme prepared for the occasion; the superinten- 
dent, teacher, and scholars, all endeavoring to exhibit what they never 
possessed, extra wisdom and knowledge. And now all have had one more 
lesson in practical deception. At last comes the close, and closing dis- 
course, our hero arises anc says, Sir, that he is highly gratified to see the 
school in so prosperous a condition. Such fine order and such good atten- 
tion, it is hardly second to any school in the county. Of course he must 
leave a good impression, or he will not be elected next year; if possible he 
must have the honor of re-election, and the three hundred dollars a year. 
He congratulates the pupils on having such a good teacher. Well, Mr. 
Chairman, he at length completes his speech (which is of antedeluvian or- 
igin, you see, having delivered it twenty times), and then takes his depart- 
ure. And all this to what purpose? He may have seen faults, and have 
had courage to mention them, but has-had no time or opportunity to eradi- 
cate them, He may have noted all the faults in his large book, but that 
will be of no use to the school. 

Mr. BroapHEap—Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him? I 
wish to ask whether, by the numerous experiments referred to of New 
York and Ohio, there has not resulted great advantage to their schools, 
and also whether the gentleman himself regards the present system in Ohio 
any improvement on the first or the one under which they commenced 
their experiments. 

Mr. Sronze—I am aware that there has been improvement in their schools, 
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though I am not certain that it has arisen from any improvement in their 
school systems, yet it would be strange, after so much experiment, 
if they have not made some advancement. As to the first and last systems 
in Ohio, I have not sufficient knowledge to decide. 

Mr. Broapoeap—From your knowledge of our schools and school sys 
tem, is it, in your opinion, important that we undertake to improve either 
or both, and if s0, how can we improve without change. 

Mr, Sronz—I do not stand here to be cross-questioned, still, I am willing 
to answer any reasonable questions, I do not expect our schools are per- 
fect, and no doubt our system may in time be changed for the better. 

A voice from the back part of the room—Will the speaker now proceed 
to describe a Wisconsin town superintendent. 

Mr. Sronz—My descriptive powers are at anend. I can only exhibit 
myself as a specimen. 

Same voice—Was the speaker ever county superintendent in Ohio? 

Cxarrman—I hope no one will interrupt the speaker with unimportant 
questions. 

Mr. Sronz—I wish it distinctly understood that I do not stand here to 
oppose improvement. If gentlemen have any thing in that line, I hope 
they will come forward and speak. 

Mr. Broapueap took the floor, but yielded to a motion to postpone the 
discussion for the performance of business. 

After the transaction of said business the meeting adjourned one month. 

REPORTER, 





[For the Journal of Education.] 
MODE OF TEACHING.—No. 2. 


Wnen a class have thoroughly read the primer in the manner described 
in the previous Number, let them begin the First Reader. It will be un- 
necessary to read backward while using this book. Give out the lesson, 
and tell the class that each one must be prepared to spell all the words ar. 
ranged in columns at the beginning of each exercise. Tell them to study 
the reading, so as to be able to relate the story after having read it. 

If the lesson is short (as the first lessons in the First Reader usually are), 
let them read it through more than once, taking care that no scholar read 
the same portion twice. If time will permit, the class should read the 
firat. lessons a sufficient number of times, that each one may read all por- 
tions of it. 

After they have finished reading the lessons assigned, and have spelled 
all the words arranged in columns, call upon some member of the class to 
stand up in his place, and relate the story he has just read, He should 
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first announce the title or caption, and then relate what he can remember 
of thestory. If the first one called upon does not recollect all the ideas, or 
if he does (which not very often happens the first time), call upon some 
other member of the class to stand up and relate so much as he can recole 
lect of the same story. Call upon twoor three at each exercise in reading, 
if time permits, so that each member of the class may have the benefit of 
this practice two or three times each week. If the class contains only three 
or four members all may relate the story each day. 

This practice should be continued through the First and Second Readers, 
and, in fact, as long as a student pursues this branch as a daily exercise. 
A class in the First Reader will generally use the language of the book in 
giving their narrations, with which the teacher should find no fault. As 
they advance request them to give the ideas in their own language. They 
should do this very often while reading the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Read- 
ers. Be sure that every member of the class is able to stand before the 
school, or visitors, and give the principal ideas in each lesson before they 
leave it and take the next. 

This manner of conducting classes in reading is of incalculable benefit. 
Small scholars are generally well pleased with this mode. After a very 
ittle practice, they are very anxious to be called upon to stand up and relate 
go much of the story as they can recollect, and they will take great pains to 
remember the whole. Young scholars are thus induced to spend a large 
amount of time in study, and that willingly. They will study the lesson 
over again and again, that they may relate every idea before the school.. 

Another great advantage is, they will not read mechanically. By dili- 
gent study they fix every idea in the mind, and will give the inflections as 
correctly as in their daily conversation. They will need but little instruc- 
tion in regard to accent and emphasis, since having the idea in the mind 
nature causes them to accent and emphasize correctly. 

Scholars instructed in this manner will never say, as too many in our 
public schools often say, “I know, but can not tell.” They never imagine 
that any thing is well learned until they “can tell” all about it. They 
learn to regard the ability “to tell” as the only true test of their knowl- 
edge, considering that which they “can not tell,” as that which they do 
not know. They never learn that there is a superficial way of studying 
the reading lesson, sometimes once over, and sometimes not at all, and 
then reading it in class once, and saying nothing more about it in any 
manner. 

Another important result is the habit of thorough study which is formed 
in youth, and will remain with the individual through life. He will ever 
atter be dissatisfied if he does not entirely comprehend whatever may be 
taken up. All his study will be for the purpose of obtaining information, 
and improving the intellectual powers, and not for the purpose of being 
considered a literary character. 

The last advantage that I shall name is, scholars become able to think 
while standing on their feet. The diffidence which grown persons feel 
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while standing before a public assembly, is scarcely felt by the child 
When he begins the First Reader, he will soon stand before the school and 
relate what be has read without embarrassment. Sometimes, when avery 
interesting lesson has been read, the teacher may request the whole school 
to lay by their books, and give their attention, while some scholar gives 
the substance of it in in his own language. This should not be done too 
frequently. Thus scholars may be led on, first standing before the school, 
then before company, then in an exhibition, until they will be able to think 
just as well upon their feet, before a public assembly, as in the silent 
room. 

On account of the diffidence which large scholars feel when they stand 
before the school, if they have ‘not been trained up in this practice, it is 
not best to compel them to perform this exercise. Some will do it willing- 
ly. It may be well to insist that all as far advanced as the Third Reader, 
should perform this duty. Teachers should take pains to have scholars 
take proper positions when they arise. They should stand erect with 
about an equal weight upon each foot. The head should not bend for- 
ward, nor fingers keep feeling of each other, nor of the clothes. Oorrect 
habits from the beginning is the only sure way. E. M. 

Wisconsin Untversity, May, 1858. 





For the Journal of Education. 


THE BEST METHOD OF TEACHING READING. 


Mr. Epitor:—In the May Number of the Journal I was glad to see an 
article on the subject of teaching reading; and as you are desirous that 
teachers should write articles for the Journal, concerning the best methods 
of imparting instruction, I thought I would pen a few lines for the con- 
sideration of the teachers of Wisconsin. 

I have for a long time waited for some one to speak of the best methods 
of teaching reading, but have as yet met with nothing that was satisfac- 
tory to me. I think that E. M.’s method is a very good one, and far su- 
perior to the common A B O method. It is a combination of the Ward 
Method of Mrs. Horace Mann, and the Classification Method of Mr. W. J. 
Swan, and I think that teachers would succeed with it better than they 
would with the common ABO method. But there is another method 
which is attracting much attention from educators in many parts of 
the country, and which all who have given it a fair trial, pronounce to 
be far superior to any other. I refer to the Phonetic Method of Teaching 
Reading. It has been described as follows: 

“T have now been for five years a constant witness to the practical 
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operations of a mode of teaching reading which is of a higher order of ex- 
cellence. In this mode primers and readers are employed, printed with 
an enlarged alphabet, containing from forty to forty-three letters, instead 
of our usual twenty-six. By this means a letter can be appropriated to 
each simple sound in the language; or if more than forty letters are em- 
ployed, to each principal dipthong also; and each sound can be invariably 
represented by that one letter. These letters are not taught by name, but 
by their power, and the consaquence is, that the moment the child has 
learned the phonetic alphabet, he can read any thing for himself printed in 
the phonetic type. The labor of learning to read phonotopy is absolutely 
nothing to an intelligent child who has been properly taught his phonetic 
alphabet. It is not repulsive, but exceedingly attractive. As chairman 
of our School Committee,I have been obliged to hear the complaints 
brought against us for introducing the phonetic print -into the Waltham 
schools, and most of those complaints have really amounted to praise of 
the system. 

“¢ What shall I do, Mr. Hill, with my boy,’ said an intelligent Irishman 
to me one day; ‘before phonetic print was introduced into the school I 
could take some comfort in teaching him to spell, see, 0, double-you, cow, 
and such simple words, but now he wont listen to it; he is crazy to be at 
his phonetic spelling, making such nonsensical work of it, saying k, ow— 
cow,* sh, oo—shoe. Every thing he sees he spells in the same nonsensica] 
way, and is never tired of doing it; but real sensible spelling I can not 
teach him any longer—I wish you would forbid the teacher to use phonetic 
print.’ 

“<«T bid the man wait and hope, assuring him his boy was doing well; and 
@ year or two afterward, inquiring of him how his son prospered in his 
schooling: ; 

“¢Excellently,’ said he, ‘ excellently, he can read and spell any thing in 
the world now.’ 

“Phonotopy is attractive and interesting to the majority of children, and 
they learn to read it without any compulsion. It furnishes, also the mears 
for a very perfect drill in articulation. 

“The whole course of reading is a drill in pronounciation and enuncia- 
tion. In other systems teachers can drill the pupil, but in this system 
neither teacher nor pupil can avoid the drill. * * * 

“Tt is, of course, essential to the success of the phonetic instruction that 
the children should not, while learning to read, be taught the common 
names of the letters. They must not learn that 6 is called bee as well as 
3, much less that g is called jee as well as g. The child ought to be strict- 
ly confined to the phonetic print until it becomes perfectly familiar to him, 
and he reads it with perfect fluency, before he is allowed to know any 
thing concerning the common print. 


* As we have not phonetic type, we can not represent the sounds of these words as they 
should be.—Ep, 
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“Tf this is done, the labor of teaching common spelling is reduced to its 
minimum. A child who can read phonetic print fluently, can read com- 
mon print at sight, though at first with some difficulty. A few hours. 
however, will make it easy ; simply because the two prints resemble each 
other. 

“The transition can be made at any time by simply giving the phonetic 
scholar an interesting story, such a3 one of the Rollo books, printed in the 
common type. 

“Spelling will then come by nature. The child will understand that in 
phonotopy alone, must he expect any fixed connection between spelling 
and sound. And the very oddity of common spelling, to which his pho- 
netic drilling will forcibly call his attention, will make him remember the 
spelling. A child taught by the phonetic print first, invariably makes a 
better speller than one taught in the ordinary modes.”—Rev. Tuos, Hitt, 
of Waltham, Mass., before the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, 

If these things are true, and it yet remains to be proven that they are 
untrue, ought not every teacher in the State to give the phonetic method 
of teaching reading a fair examination, and then do what he can for its in- 
troduction into our schools, if it meets his views on the subject. 

I will say no more at present, but would ask that teachers would let us 
know through the Journal, what they think of this method; and if there 
are any who are not conversant with it, let them obtain the books or pa- 
pers from which to obtain the necessary knowledge for forming an opin- 
ion one way or the other. A matter of so much consequence as the edu- 
cation of the rising generation ought to receive all the aid possible, and 
from every source; and if this method of teaching will aid in'the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge, let us adopt it. A. M. May. 

Ripon, May, 1858. 





For the Journal of Education. 
THE TENDENOY OF INDUSTRY. 


“ InpustRY opens wide the eye, and makes it keen; quickens the dull ear, 
and stretches forth the hand, and imparts swiftness to the foot.” The 
sentiments expressed above will find a response in many minds. 

The industrious teacher whose eye is ever open to every avenue to im- 
part instruction, whose ear is ever ready to catch the first lisp of “ why” 
and * how,” from the lips of his pupil; whose band is ever ready to sup- 
ply, to the extent of his capacity, the wants of the growing mind; whose 
energies are all awakened to every means of improvement, will succeed in 
his efforts much better than one who is ever so well “educated,” but lacks 
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this important element of character—industry. How vivid in the memory 
are those thoughts received from the lips of that teacher whose soul ap- 
peared to be alive when he stood before us with a countenance expressing 
the pleasure he enjoyed while imparting his thoughts. We always par- 
took of Ais inspiration. 

The tendency of industry appears to be to awaken the intuitive faculties 
of & man’s soul in the right direction, 

To the ingenious, industrious mechanic, new applications of power are 
constantly displaying themselves, and he seems to lay his hand on the 
arcana of nature. There are numerous cases in the career of the teacher, 
which must be decided promptly and judiciously, for which no special 
preparation can possibly be made, yet such cases often cause even the edu- 
cated teacher to fail. Now industry, prompted by benevolence and con- 
scientiousness, will awaken the mind, and urge it to ultimate success by 
arousing the latent energies of the soul to sudden and unexpected discov- 
eries of means, Many avenues are discovered by which to reach the mind 
of the pupil. The teacher must learn the inherent disposition ef his pu- 
pils as expressed by the organization which can only be learned by an ap- 
plication of the means placed in his reach, by observation, reading, and an 
exercise of the reasoning faculties, assisted by intuition. The true teacher 
will seek to know the secondary character of his pupil as indicated by his 
parental influence and family surroundings, and also how this character 
has been modified by society and previous education in schools, the 
learning of which will require an application of all the powers of the 
brightest intellect and unremitting industry. W. B. 





For the Journal of Education. 
ECONOMY OF THREE-CENT MEN, 
OR THE CONVERSATION BETWEEN NEIGHBOR AND MR. 8. 


Neighbor—Have they got a teacher yet in this district? asked a neigh- 
bor of the Superintendant. 

Mr. S.—No! and what’s more, I mean to defeat the idea of their get- 
ting any school here for the winter. If you will put in with me, we can 
work that card nicely. 

N.—How! there are quite a number of large scholars who intend to go 
to school, here at home this winter? 

Mr. S.—I can not help that. I am not going to pay for their education ; 
our children are small, and we can keep them at home, or we can hire a 
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girl for ten shillings per week, who can teach them all that is required, 
besides doing some other work, and I want a hired girl. 

Now if you will join in with me in a plan like this, we will pick up a 
few voters, go early to the annual meeting, there will be but few there, 
and we can carry any measure which you choose. 

All the school money will come into my hands, ev-officio. I will put 
you in for district treasurer, and in case there is no winter school, we can 
hold this money for nearly a year. We can loan it for twenty-five per 
cent. So you see we can reap a fair profit with a little management. 

N.—Well, I am willing to do any thing to defeat the west end of the 
district, so here’s agreed. Keep the secret careful. 

Thus reasoned the Superintendent and his neighbor; but their plan fail- 
ed, their secret got out previous to the meeting. Mr. Selfish lost his meas- 
ure, lost the good will of the community, lost his confidence in his own 
ability, so that he has not been able to address the school in his own dis- 
trict since. * * * * 

I give the above as [an illustration. Tis not a single instance; there 
are many similar ones. It only exhibits the selfishness of some human na- 
tures. 

Mr. Selfish was willing to sacrifice the wants of the district to his own 
personal uses, and pay the expense with usurious interest, raised from the 
public money. 

We have too many of these three-cent men, who, Judas-like, would sell 
the dearest interests of community for thirty pieces of silver (all in three 
cent pieces.) 

We want men of more stern integrity of character. Men of more ex~- 
tended genius—ot more enlightened views. The world is calling loudly 
for them, and in order to obtain them, would willingly sacrifice quite a 
number of these narrow-minded conservative three cent men upon the altar 
of public opinion. Let us have our schools; let them be taught regularly 
summer and winter, whether Mr. Selfish sends or not. Let us have teach- 
ers who are qualified to carry scholars to any limit in science, so that none 
are compelled to stay at home simply because Mr. 8. wants a three cent 
teacher. H. M. 





HOBBIES. 


Every man has his hobby, says some one, and the saying has been re- 
peated until almost every one has come to believe it true of all the world 
except himself, for itis with this, as with all other defects, we see those of 
our neighbors clearly enough, but our own “as through a glass, darkly.” 
One idea, one aim in life, may tower high above all others, but we have no 
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right to let it entirely uvershadow those in themselves really important. 
A mind whose perfect balance is continually maintained, can keep an idea 
of permanent importance continually in view, and yet give to others due 
weight and attention. But mindsof another stamp, will get in sight some 
particular article in their creed of belief or action, and to this every thing 
else must give place, or bend. They can see nothing good, or beautiful, or 
worthy, which does not take its light from, or reflect light upon this favor- 
ite one idea. But of all classes it does seem that the brotherhood and sis- 
terhood of teachers are, if possible, most given to hobby riding. A plan, 
for instance, which has once worked well in their hands, is thereupon “‘en- 
tered upon the statutes,” and whoever tries it and fails, proves his unfit- 
ness for the work. Now, it not unfrequently so happens, that a certain 
course which works well in one community, and under one sét of circum- 
stances, will utterly fail, even in the same hands, in another community 
and under another set of circumstances, and even more often is this true 
where the plan passes into other than the hands of the originator. One 
makes a hobby of some study. He happens, perhaps, to be himself par- 
ticularly fond of mathematics, and woe betide the unlucky wight to whom 
the mysteries of numbers are, as it were,a sealed book. No allowance 
must be made for “total depravity by nature” here, Grammar, Geogra- 
phy and History must stand one side, and little boys and girls must know 
all about vulgar fractions and duodecimals, whether they know the name 
of the capital of their state, and how it is spelled, or not. Another has 
the organ of language largely developed, and the languages, dead or alive, 
must his scholars study. Lucky indeed they are, if he allows them to be- 
come tolerably familiar with the English, before he hurries them on to 
study Latin and French. Another teacher will forever harangue you 
about government, a quiet school, perfect decorum ; his school, (anda mod- 
le one it is to be sure,) is controlled by leve; no boy so wild and unruly, 
no girl so sullen and stupid, but all is set right by “the mild and sweet in- 
finences of love.” To hear another talk and see him act, would make you 
conclude that the seat of every child’s conscience was in the hand or 
shoulders, and only to be reached through the medium of the ferule. 

A wise teacher will avoid these antipodes of theory and practice. He 
will be on the look out for new common sense theories, and carefully and 
patiently will he put them to the only true test—that of experiment. 

A teacher who is forever harping on the same string, never willing to 
let old systems give place to new ones, shows the same kind of sense and 
as much of it, as the person who insists upon always using tallow candles, 
because he once thought they gave good light. We wan’t good, well-tried 
systems, not hobbies, and then we want resolute, working men and wo- 
men, not to ride hobbies, bat able to carry triumphantly the system they 
choose. Lazy teachers are fast going out of vogue. Teachers institutes, 
school journals, state and county conventions are teaching school patrons 
what schools can and ought to be. Living, breathing men are beginning 
to see that here is a field of usefulness, hitherto nearly overlooked. The 
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truth has actually dawned upon some, that an individual to be a good 
teacher must have good sense, industrious, energetic habits, and a whole- 
some, moral character, in addition to a good education. The idea that 
any body will do to teach a primary department in a graded school, or a 
country district school, is near exploding ; it will burst like a bombshell by 
and by, and the expansive force will carry entirely out of sight the whole 
set of pedagogues too lazy and selfish and miserable to fit themselves de- 
cently for the work. Their places will be filled by persons capable of 
magaifying their office and making it honorable. Let us look forward 
hopefully to the time, the good time which is surely coming. We foretell 
its approach by the shadow it casts before. 
E. L. B. 
Harrtrorp, Wis. 





EARNESTNESS. 


However far advanced in life we may be, we invariably bow to the 
mandate of a will stronger than our own, whenever brought in contact 
with the mightier purpose. 

The greater the disparity of power, ours being the weaker will, the more 
willingly do we yield to its influence. Sitting at the feet of a Gamaliel in 
goodness, we may, by worshiping his superiority, become superior to those 
who are beyond the magic circle of direct influence. 

I know of no quality of soul more attractive, more instinctively imitated, 
and more zealously to be cultivated, than an active, earnest spirit. It is 
indispensable in those who intend to become teachers, as well as in those 
who have already entered upon active labors in the school-room. 

We see it in the first dawnings of intellect—the will of the meek child 
bowing to that of the earnest loving mother. A command is given to the 
child—how quickly that little face is upturned to the mother’s eye to peer 
into her very soul. If there he reads a deep fixed purpose to be obeyed, 
how cheerfully he complies, but on the contrary does he read a wavering 
purpose, @ vacillating will, he scruples not to disobey. 

A teacher enters the school-room with a smile, underlying which, is a 
firm resolve to do his duty unflinchingly, and having a deep sense of his 
responsibilities. How soon the fair young faces become shaded with in- 
tense thought as they bend to their books,—their lessons, tasks no more, 
because they are learning to think. How promptly and with spirit, each 
request is complied with, and how pleasantly the hours glide on un- 
counted, and the last “ good night,” trilled by sweet child voices, lingers 
like a benison on the teacher’s soul, to make the night good indeed, and 
beautiful with pleasant dreamings. 
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Children are subtle thinkers and close reasoners. Nothing escapestheir 
searching scrutiny. No act of the teacher’s, however trivial to him, passes 
without comment by his pupils. They note every change of countenance 
however slight—every intonation of voice, every gesture, and by these, 
regulate their conduct in the school-room. Ifthey read a weak will, easily 
swayed from the right by entreaty, or cajoled by flattery, they seek every 
opportunity to turn him aside, to further some selfish, childish purpose, 
and soon lose all respect for one, who thus becomes impotent for good in 
the school room. Earnest teachers make earnest pupils; earnest pupils 
become earnest men and women, who are noble, high souled, and who 
constitute the “ bone and sinew” of our social structure. 

“Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 
To wait for the harvest of earnest endeavor which shall surely be garnered 
by the earnest teacher. Neri Roperts. 
Wairewater Wis, Fed., 1858. 





HOW WILL YOU HELP YOURSELF ? 


A farmer once hired a laborer to prune and trim an orchard of valuable 
fruit trees, and to graft upon some of the branches some more choice va- 
rieties. After two or three days he went to see the work, when he found 
to his great dismay, that the limbs of some of his favorite trees had been 
carelessly lopped, that the grafting was worse than useless, and in short 
that many of the trees, by means of the ignorance of the workman, were 
nearly ruined. The laborer upon beholding the chagrin and anger of the 
owner of the orchard, at first laughed at the useless rage, and then asked 
derisively, “ well, how will you help yourself?” Sure enough, the work 
was done, and how was he to help himself? Nothing but time and careful 
nursing could restore his orchard, and for the present he must content him- 
self by eating fruit grown by others. 

Whoever hires a laborer to work in his vineyard, must either interest 
himself in the work, or run the risk of finding it poorly done or his vine- 
yardruined. Just so, if you hire a teacher for your school, and sending 
your children thither, fail yourself to look after the work done, if by and 
by you find that your money has been worse than uselessly spent, how will 
you help yourself? If little Johnny, just forming his reading habits, ac- 
quires one of mechanically calling the nomes of the words before him, 
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giving no thought to ideas conveyed, a habit, by means of which, he will 
hereafter waste hours of precious time, and which will cost him long and 
strenuous effort to overcome, how will you help yourself? If Jimmy learns 
to rattle carelessly over pages of reading, calling the small words whatever 
he happens to, and “all the large words Moses,” or worse yet, learns to 
drawl and whine through his long lesson half asleep, what then, how will 
you help yourself? Andif Lizzie, your pet and plaything, should sit upon 
ahigh bench with her “feet dangling between the heavens and earth,” 
until she contracts her stomach, and half dislocates her spine, which thence- 
forward witl render her life a burden, pray, how will you help yourself? 
“ An ounce of preventive is better than a pound of cure,” and “a word to 
the wise is sufficient.” E, L. B. 
Hartrorp, Wis. 





Superintendent's  Deyariment. 





OPINIONS, ETC,, FROM THE OFFICE OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
(Continued from the May Number.) 


DISTRICT OFFICERS—POWERS AND DUTIES. 

Q. Inthe division of property between two districts, can the Chair- 
man of the Town Board, and Town Clerk be called in to assist the Town 
Superintendent ? 

A, They may be called in to advise, but they cannot act in conjunction 
with the Town Superintendent, as in the case of the alteration of a dis- 
trict. 

Q. If the Town Superintendent changes the boundaries between two 
districts, can either claim from the other a proportion of the value of the 
property, in case one district has an expensive house, and the other none? 

A. No division of property can be made except when a new district is 
formed. 

Q. Has the district power at a special meeting, to rescind or modify a 
vote taken at an annual meeting? 

A. In case of changing the term for which school shall be taught; 
changing from a male to a female teacher, or vice versa, or in the transac- 
tion of any such business, a special meeting is competent to reverse and 
modify the action of an annual meeting, provided, that every item of 
business transacted must be specified in the call for such special meeting. 
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Q. Can the district Clerk, on his own authority, calla special meeting ? 

A. Hecannot. A special meeting must be called upon the written re- 
quest of five or more legal voters. 

@. Oan the Olerk, upon the written request of five legal voters, refuse 
to call a special meeting ? 

A, Any such refusal would be a gross violation of his official duty, and 
might subject him to a penalty. 

Q. If the district votes to have school kept by a female teacher, has 
the Olerk, either with or without the consent of the Board, a right to hire 
a male teacher? 

A, The Clerk must carry out the wishes of the district to the letter. 
If he violates his instructions, he is liable. 

Q. Have the District Board power to authorize two schools to be kept 
in one district, or have they power to grade their school, so as to make two 
departments ? 

A, There is nothing in the school law to prevent the adoption of either 
conrse, and in thickly settled districts it would be advisable. 

Q. Can the district Clerk draw orders on the Town Treasurer? 

A, The Town Treasurer would be under’no obligation to pay orders 
drawn by the district Clerk. The Clerk can only draw orders on the dis- 
trict Treasurer, even when there may be district money in the hands of the 
Town Treasurer. 

@. Are the acts of a district officer legal if he has not filed his bond, 
but afterwards does so? 

A. His acts would be legal. The principle is, that the public welfare 
shall not suffer by the negligence of an officer. 

Q. Have the District Board a right to admit scholars from without the 
district, without the consent of the teacher ? 

A. The teacher should be consulted, as he contracts to teach the chil- 
dren of a particular district. If he refuses, it would be well for the Board 
to be governed by his wishes, as he can tell far better than they whether 
such additions will detract from his usefulness to the scholars of the dis- 
trict. 

Q. If charges are brought against a teacher, is it the duty of the Town 
Superintendent to hear the cause and decide it, or can he do so or not at 
his option ? ’ 

A, When charges are thus preferred, it is the duty of the Town Super- 
jotendent to appoint a day for a hearing of the case, upon which hearing 
he must give his decision. This course is not optional with him. 

Q. Has the teacher any right to prescribe what recreation scholars 
shall indulge in in play hours? 

A. The scholars are under the control of the teacher during play hours 
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as well as in the school house, and it is his duty to superintend their recre- 
ations. 

Q. Atthe first meeting of a district can any business, except the elec- 
tion of officers, be transacted ? 

A, Therecannot, unless the officers elected immediately file their writ- 
ten acceptance, as a district is not legally organized until two of the offi- 
cers elected have filed their written acceptances. 

Q. Have the Board full power to contract for the building a school 
house, as they may see fit? 

A, The school law is silent as to the manner of a District Board enter- 
ing into contract for the building of a a school house; but as the Board 
are the special executive officers of the district, chosen to faithfully attend 
to its best interests, it is unquestionably their duty to procure such build- 
ing to be done to the best advantage, and hence, it would always be most 
discreet to enter into such contract (after having given proper notice), with 
the person offering to do the work to the best advantage and at the lowest 
rates, giving adequate bonds for the faithful performance of the work. 
Such a course would be the safest, and would prevent any trouble that 
might ariseif a looser plan were adopted. There should be two copies of 
the contract made and signed, one ‘o be kept by the contractor, and the 
other by the Board. 

Q. Can a district Clerk teach school ? 

A. He cannot, in his own district. 

@. Can a Town Superintendent refuse a certificate on the ground of 
bad moral character, if the applicant’s qualifications are sufficient? 

A. Most certainly; and it is the duty of the Town Superintendents, to 
look to the character of applicants more closely than they usually do, lest 
they aid in spreading a moral pestilence among the children, which years 
cannot subdue. 

@. Oana Town Superintendent act where he is personally interested, 
in the division of a district for instance? 

A. He can, especially in such a case, as the Chairman of the Town 
Board and Town Olerk might be called in, and besides, his acts are sub- 
ject to revision by the State Superintendent, upon appeal. 

Q. Incase there are several departments in a district, or union school, is 
it necessary that the assistant teachers be qualified ? 

A. Most certainly. All public money must be paid to qualified teach- 
ers. Any arrangement by which all the money is paid to the principal, 
and part paid by him to the assistants, would be a palpable evasion of 
the law, and would cause the district to lose its apportionment. 

Q. If a district officer leaves his district and resides permanently in an- 
other, does his office become vacant ? 
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A. It does, The principle is, that an officer must reside within the 
sphere of his official duties. If the Governor leaves the State, he ceases 
to be the Governor until his return. 

DISTRICTS—ORGANIZATION AND ALTERATION. 

Q. If a district is once organized, does it lose its organization if it ceas- 
es to elect officers 4 

A. In such a case, it virtually loses its organization, although perhaps 
not strictly. In such a case it would be the duty of the Town Superin- 
tendent to annex their territory to live districts. 

Q. In case the line between two districts is altered, and but one dis- 
trict consents, when will the’ alteration take effect ? 

A. In three months from the date of the alteration. 

Q. Incase the whole of a district is added to several adjoining dis- 
tricts, so as to cease to exist, what becomes of the property ? 

A. It would be the duty of the Town Superintendent to dispose of the 
property to the best advantage, and divide the proceeds between each of 
the districts to which any part of the defunct district was added, as nearly 
equally as. possible. 

APPORTIONMENT, ETO. 


Q. If a district has complied with the law in all respects but making 
their report to the Town Superintendent, can they receive any share in 
the public money ? 

A. The apportionment is based entirely upon the reports of the Town 
Superintendents, and consequently, if a district does not make its report 
it is left out of the apportionment, and cannot be entitled to any share in 
the apportionment. 

Q. In case a district is prevented by some accident from having three 
months school, can they claim their public money? 

A. The Constitution of the State expressly forbids the apportionment 
of any public money to any district which has not had three months 
school during the year. In some cases where unusual causes have con- 
spired to render it impossible for the district to comply, it may seem a 
hardship, still the law knows no deviation. 

Q. If the Town Superintendent knows that a district Olerk has made 
a false report, and returned more children than were in his district, would 
he be justified in withholding the apportionment? 

A. He would not; he must be governed by the reports ; if these are 
false, the law fixes the penalty. 
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DICTIONARIES AND SCHOOL LAWS. 


As many applications are made for Dictionaries and School Laws, I deem it 
proper to state, that the supply of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary has been 
sometime exhausted, and the Legislature, at its recent session, refused to order a 
further supply. I doubt not, however, the next Legislature will do so, and thus 
enable me to supply all needed deficiencies. Meanwhile all applications for them 
are properly filed; and when a new supply of Dictionaries is obtained, these ap- 
plications will be filled in their order. 

A new edition of the School Laws was authorized among the last acts of the 
recent Legislature, and will be printed as soon as it can be prepared; a copy will 
be sent by mail to each Town Superintendent; and such District Clerks as need 
them, will be supplied with a copy for their office upon application. 

LYMAN C. DRAPER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





SCHOOL LAW. 


The Legislature, at its late session, made some important changes in the school laws, an ab- 
stract of which is here given. 

1. Special district meetings, when called in the manner prescribed for the first organization 
of a district, may vote a tax, and do any thing that can be done at the annual meeting. 

2. The old law is revived, so that a tax voted at a special meeting may be collected by the 
District Treasurer. 

8. A district may build a school-house worth $500, without the certificate of the Town 
Superintendent. 

4, Atthe next annual meeting, and at ithe first meeting in all newly organized districts the 
clerk is to be elected for one year, the treasurer for two years, the director for three years, and 
thereafter each of said officers is to be elected for three years, 

5. The District Clerks must make their annual reports to the Town Superintendent between 
the 1st and 15th days of July,which report must be dated July Ist, and contain (with the other 
matter required to be reported), the number of children in each district, from and under twen- 
ty years of age, on the last day of June preceding. 

6. The Town Superintendent is to make his report to the clerk of the Board of Supervisors, 
between the fifteenth and twenty fifth days of September, said report to bear date fifteenth 
September. 

7. The clerk of the Board of Supervisors is to_make his report to the State Superintendent 
on or before the 10th day of October. 

8. Provision is made tor the organization of union high school districts. 

The amendments to the law have not been published yet, but we will give the bill entire in 
the July Number.—Ep, 
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Home Department. 





[The following essay was read at the close of the fall term of the Racine High School, Decem- 
ber 24, 1857, by Miss Marion F. Clark, a member of the graduating class. Being very favor- 
ably impressed by it when it was read, we asked permission to publish it in the Journal, and 
have been furnished with a correct copy for that purpose.—Ep.] 


MORE BEYOND. 


Tue traveler stands upon the mountain hight as the white mists of early 
morning roll away, and treasures in his heart the beauty of a living pic= 
ture that lies below. The spires of the neighboring village gleam in the 
sunlight—here rises a green wood, and far away extends a line of hills, 
tinged with the rosy Lue of morning. From these he turns to a rill which 
starts into life from the rock beside him, and speeds to the valley below: 
there it winds away like a thread of silver, till it wears a channel deep 
and wide. Where it wanders the grass grows greener, and the willow 
bends her branches low to take a double blessing. But in vain the traveler 
looks for its destination—his horizon shuts out the deep broad ocean that 
lies beyond, and he is left to seek a more elevated stand point. 

So with the mind; each new advance extends its field of vision. It 
may follow the windings of truth for awhile, as from the mountain stream 
it becomes the sweeping current, but beyond ever rolls the vast ocean, 
whose shores he can not trace, whose depth he can not fathom. 

Were not, then, this promise of more beyond—did not hope return from 
the unseen shores of the future with a “leaf of olive,” the heart would 
grow weary of the toils of to-day, and exertion find itself a captive of the 
spirit’s unrest. But the promise has been given, and the soul claims her 
heritage 

A consciousness of more beyond cheered the philosopher in his life of 
earnest effort; he felt that in the vast universe exists a force unseen, yet 
mighty, which holds the radiant suns and their attendant planets in ma- 
jestic march. Heeding the voice of truth, twas his to enter the inner 
sanctuary of nature’s temple, and discover the cords that bind the mighty 
fabric in concordant whole. 
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There was more beyond for the voyager as he left the Andulsian shore 
to cross an untried sea; he was to tread a soil hitherto unknown, and real- 
ize to the world « pictured Atlantis, There has been more beyond to 
those who thrilled by poesy the human heart, or woke therefrom an an- 
swering tone to some sweet strain of melody ; more beyond to those who 
left on canvas, or in chiseled marble, the expression of a fine thought; for 
the beautiful, the true, can never lose power. 

The world, looking to a more beyond, is gradually advancing to a state 
of freedom—freedom from the fetters of ignorance and superstition, which 
so long have held nations in servitude. In earlier ages physical power 
gained the victories, and truth seemed often “ crushed to earth.” 

Even from enlightened Greece comes the voice of an imprisoned Mil- 
tiades, a poisoned Socrates, while to-day their country claims the one her 
patriot, the other her philosopher. 

Later in time a cloud of mental and moral degradation settled over Eu- 
rope, but its dissipation let ina clear sunlight of reform that woke the 
dormant energies of mind and heart, while it revealed to the world the 
principles of true liberty. Still later on another continent the tyrant’s 
yoke is thrown off, and one nation stands out a fair exponent of advance 
toward the more beyond. And although truth’s triumphs are not all 
achieved, though the ramparts of arbitrary power seem now impassable, 
the better day is dawning in which the right_ shall maintain supremacy 
over the wrong. 

As individuals, every true enjoyment gives a consciousness of more be- 
yond. The kindly word, the goodly deed, have not passed into oblivion, 
but have gone before as tributes to the future, into whose shadowy laby- 
rinths all are looking. 


To the youth life’s opening vision 
Brings a thrill of wild delight ; 

For its scenes are all Elysian, 
And its shadows melt in light. 


Fame's high temple gleams before him, 
And he longs to enter in— 

Longs to see the domes bend o’er him, : 
Under which the great have been. 


Wisdom opes to him her treasures, 
Brilliant in truth’s glorious light— 

All of life’s best, purest pleasures 
Open on his ravished sight. 
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To the unattained advancing, 
Leaving doubt and dark despond— 
All along his path are glancing 
Rays of promise from beyond. 


And when years have yielded sorrow, 
When to life its shades are given, 
Still the heart looks for a morrow, 
And the more beyond is heaven, M. F.C. 





Ghitorial Wliscellang. 





THE present Number closes the Second Volume of this Journal, and we are 
gratified to be able to state that it is steadily increasing in circulation and influ- 
ence, as our correspondence fully demonstrates. The number of contributors has 
also steadily increased, until our pages are nearly filled with original articles on 
various subjects, many of which equal the best productions found in any similar 
journal. 

To those faithful assistant editors and teachers who have from time to time con- 
tributed articles for its pages, for ourself, and on behalf of our numerous readers, 
we return our hearty thanks, and beg them not to be weary in well doing, but 
continue to give the results of their experience for the benefit of our schools, on 
the prosperity of which depend, in a great measure, the intelligence, virtue, and 
welfare of our people. 

Financially we have not so good a report to make, the hard times having affect- 
ed our subscription list and advertising patronage to such an extent, as to render 
the profits a minus quantity. Still, the Journal is not a beggar, it will pay its 
way, and with better times, and more matured business arrangements, we trust 
that Volume Three will be a decided success, both educationally and financially. 

If one half of the teachers of Wisconsin should subscribe for the Journal, it 
would at once be placed on a substantial basis, and enable its conductors to make 
such improvements as would commend it to the patronage of many who feel no 
special interest in the direct object it has in view. It ought to be enlarged and 
embellished with illustrations in every Number, but this cannot be done unless it 
reaches a greater circulation than it has yet attained. 

The commencement of a new volume is a favorable time to secure subscriptions, 
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and if those friends who pledged themselves at the meeting of the Association in 
August last, to furnish a certain number of paying subscribers, will now exert 
themselves a little, we believe that our list may be doubled before the time to 
issue the Second Number of Volume Three. 

We shall send the July Number to our present subscribers, taking it for granted 
that they will renew their subscriptions. If, however, any should conclude to 
do without the Journal, they will please immediately return it, directed Journal 
of Education, Madison. Those who retain the Journal, will please remit the price 
of the subscription at once, as we shall not send Number Two without the cash. 

Our terms this year are the same same as those advertised on the fourth page 
of the cover of the January Number, as follows: Single copy, $1,00; four copies, 
$3,60, seven copies, $5,60; ten copies, $7,50. 





The following notice has been sent us for publication. It will be seen that the 
meeting of the Association commences on Tuesday instead of Wednesday: The 
executive committee thought best to change the time so as to finish earlier in the 
week. Arrangements are being made to secure lectures, essays, and reports by 
competent persons, and it is expected that interesting and important business will 
come before the Association. 

STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin State TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, will be held at 
Portage City, on Tuesday, the 8d day of August next. 
An order of exercises will be published in the next Number of the Journal of Education, 
By order of the executive committee, 
JAS. W.. STRONG, Secretary. 

[This communication was intended for the May Number, but was received too late for inser- 

tion.—Ep.] 
WAUTOMA UNION SCHOOL. 


A. J. Oraia, Esq., 

Dear Sir:—This is an incorporated institution, you are well aware, under the 
auspices of our excellent public school system, that is one of the redeeming feat- 
ures of our young and rising State. Wautoma is the county seat of Waushara 
County, and is a thriving little inland village, on the Berlin route to Stevens 
Point. This school comprises the districts in the immediate vicinity of the vil- 
lage, including a portion of the town of Dakota. It numbers about 190 children 
that draw public money from the School Fund. Facilities are furnished for the 
instruction of young gentlemen and ladies in this region, who wish to qualify 
themselves for teaching, and the other avocations of life. Means are thus supplied 
for sustaining a flourishing school, and for the remuneration of competent instruc- 
tors. A noble structure has been erected, containing three departments—besides 
a room for a library, a philosophical and chemical apparatus, and recitation room, 
There is one department for young ladies, another for young gentlemen, and a 
third for a primary department. 145 scholars have been in attendance during the 
winter term of five months, closing on the 23d inst. 
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For the past eighteen months the Wautoma Union School has been under the 
faithful supervision of J. M. Fry, Esq., who has also been the instructor in the 
young gentlemen’s department, For the winter term, Miss JANE A. THOMPSON, & 
graduate of the New Haven Female Seminary, Conn., has had charge of the 
young ladies department. Mrg. 0. M. AvzrRy, has presided over the primary de- 
partment during the same term. On the last day of the term there was a public 
examination in the various departments that was very well sustained, exhibiting 
faithfulness in the teachers, and progress on the part of the pupils. In the even~ 
ing of the same day the Court-House was densely crowded to witness and enjoy 
the exhibition in the reading of original compositions, and the speaking of ora- 
tions and colloquies, original and select, as well as singing, to the great gratifica- 
tion of the intelligent audience. 

I might have mentioned, also, that at the close of the public exhibition an 
affecting scene was witnessed, in the presentation, to each of the teachers in the 
higher departments, by their pupils, of elegant copies of the Holy Scriptures, and 
their parting interviews. The “ great awakening” to the concerns of religion, all 
over our land, has reached this place, and teachers and pupils have participated 
in it here. The song of adieu, at the close, was sung amid such emotions on the 
part of teachers, pupils, and spectators, it was with difficulty, and with many tears’ 
performed. 

Mr. Fry, with many other excellences, has the happy faculty of winning the 
confidence and affection of his pupils, which is the great secret of success in a 
teacher. The Wautoma Union School is somewhat in arrears in these ‘hard 
times, and all the departments may not be opened for the summer term, and the 
term may be shortened. There is a good degree of harmony among the patrons 
of the school, and if the past is a presage of the future, this school will continue 
to be one of the great ornaments of this county, on the borders of the Indian 
land. Yours, A. 0, LATHROP, 

Wavroma, 1858, Pastor of Cong’ Church. 


We learn from the Watertown Democrat, that the Board of Education of that city have 
adopted the following resolution: 

* Resolved that the reading of the Bible, and all forms of prayer, be discontinued in the pub- 
lic schools of this city, and_ that a copy of this resolution be furnished to each of the teachers 
forthwith.” 

Soon after the passage of said resolution, the teachers laid before the Board a plain and tem- 
perate statement of their pesition, which, in their view of the matter, rendered the action of the 
Board unnecessary and uncalled for, and closed with a request that the Board recede from their 
action. 

From this statement we learn that the exercises ordered to be discontinued, were held before 
the regular opening of the schools in the morning, and that no children whose parents had 
objections to such exercise, were compelled to participate in them, or even be present during 
their performance. 

With this view of the case we think the action of the Board hasty end ill-advised, and trust 
that wiser counsels will prevail. The Democrat, in a well-written leader, takes decided 
ground against the action of the Board, and sustains the teachers in disregarding the order 
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We trust the day is far distant when public opinion will sustain a school board, in any city in 
this State, in forbidding a teacher to read the Bible or pray with his pupils. 
The following, from the Democrat of May 27th, speaks for itself : 


TEACHERS’ MEETING. 
To the Editor of the Watertown Democrat : 

Ata metting of the teachers of the pnblic schools of this city, the following resolution was 
passed by an unanimous vote. By publishing the same yon will confer a favor upon those who 
adopted it. W. C. SANFORD. 

Resolved, That we tender OC. B. Skinner, Esq., late Superintendent of Schools for this city, 
our sincere thanks for the kind and courteous treatment which characterized his intercourse 
with us as teachers, and also for the warm support he always accorded to every measure tend- 
ing to elevate and improve the schools under our charge. 


From what we know of Mr. Skinner, we judge that the noble tribute paid him by the teach- 
ers of Watertown is well deserved. 


The following communication was handed us by the State Superintendent, to whom it was 
originally addressed. We trust to hear from some of our correspondents in regard to the mat- 
ter. While we have often regreted the want of attention tothe matter of pronounciation on 
the part of many otherwise excellent teachers, we have always supposed that in the spelling- 
book referred to, the sounds of the words were marked according to Webster, 

“In my connection with schools and teachers, I find a very general failing in pronunciation, 
and have taken considerable pains to correct the fault, The spelling-books we use (Sanders), 
have but few of the sounds of letters in words marked, comparatively speaking. We have 
nearly all of us contracted habits which Dr. Webster gives no authority for. Now what we 
want for our teachers and pupils, is to have them give the sound of every letter according 
to its mark, and then place spelling-books before them as well marked as Webster's Un- 
abridged Dictionary, and we shall have a better show for improvement in the matter. Ifyou 
think my objections to our present spelling-book are well founded, and that the interests of our 
common schools depend in a measure upon an imp. ovement in spelling-books, will not you, or 
some one (higher in estimation and authority than a humble town superintendent) agitate the 
subject, recommend somethiz g better or try to have the present defect remedied.” 

paSES} T. SEARS. 


The Iowa County Teachers’ Association held its semi-annual meeting at Mineral Point, on 
May 4, 5, 6,7, and from the report of the proceedings in the Zridune, we conclude that the 
session was both interesting and profitable. The report is too long for insertion, and we can 
only give the following resolutions, adopted by the Association: 

“ Resolved, That this Association recommend a better attention to the study of History and 
Natural Philosophy in the common chools of this county. 

‘* Believing, as we do, that our common schools are the true basis of popular education, and 
the principal agents to preserve society from ignorance and vice; and, moreover, believing that 
teachers’ associations and institutes are calculated to give a high and healthy tone to our public 
schools, by promoting the best system of teaching—therefore, 

“ Resolwed, That we confidently recommend teachers’ associations and institutes as the very 
best means to secure a correct and uniform system of instruction in commonschools; and as 
such deserving the encouragement of all teachers and friends of education. 

“ Resolwed, That we bear most willing attestation to the able manner with which Messrs, B, 
©. Rogers, W. L. Griffith, of Beloit, and Mr. Pickard, of Platteville, have discharged the duties 
of instructors, and we gratefully tender them our thanks for having so largely and freely con- 
tributed to make the time pass pleasantly and profitably to all present. 

“+ Resolved, that we tender our thanks to the citizens of Mineral Point generally, for the lively 
interest they have manifested, in the proceedings of the Association while in session. 

* Jony Commins, Secretary. “Dz, H, Van Dusen, President, 
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The annual meeting of the Association is to be held in Mineral Point on the first Tuesday in 
October next. 





We have the following cheering news from Ripon: 

The schools of our city arein a flourishing condition. The school in the first ward is un- 
der the management of Miss MakrT1N, without any assistant. The school in the second ward is 
under the supervision of Mr. Stowr, principal, and Miss 8. W. Abbott, assistant. 

Most of the schools in this part ofthe country have commenced the summer term, and, a8 & 
general thing, I think that the average qualification of teachers is better than heretofore. 

A. M. MAY. 





SCHOOLS IN HARRISON. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—As you invite communications from superintendents, in relation to the 
condition of schools ander their charge, I take the liberty to communicate such information as 
I have been able to collect, since my election to the office of superintendent, 

The Town of Harrison, Calumet Co., is rather a new town, but is already quite thickly set- 
tled with permanent settlers, most of them having large families. The number of children en- 
titled to school money, returned last fall from five districts, was 177, which would average a 
fraction over 85 scholars to each district. There are three new districts organized recently, 
and they are making arrangements for summer schools. The returns of children this fall will 
add to the above number at least from 50 to 75. The number ofschools kept last winter in our 
town was only three. This was owing to some bad management, that we hope may never oc- 
cur again. 

School number three, the smallest in town, was decidedly the banner school of not only this 
town, but of many othersaround. The teacher, Mr. BALLov, is a very ardent and enthusiastic 
lover of nis business; children from other districts, destitute of schools, flocked to the “ Brick 
School-house” in Clifton, and made common cause in the general strife to excel. 

School number six (all German children), under the management of Mrs. Newmay, an old 
and experienced teacher bas made remarkable progress in the English language, the strife to 
obtain precedence in the several classes among these children, was very amusing. The spelling 
would do honor to many an advanced English school; their recitations in geography (studied 
only the past winter), for accuracy and promptness, excelled most cf the like exercises in the 
more advauced schools. You will observe a very commendable degree of decorum and perse- 
vering industry manifested in the schools composed of German children, They seem to realize 
the importance of educating themselves in our language. 

School number one, I am sorry to say, did not present so flattering a prospect. The teacher 
‘was quite a young man, and might have done well with a little encouragement and advice from 
the right source; hence the importance of having competent and efficient superintendents. 
Too little attention is paid to this, the most important department of public affairs. When will 
this great evil be remedied? But some say that many of the towns are destitute of men of 
sufficient qualifications. To such towns I would say, look around and see if you have not a 
“ Bill Bunker” among you, who, I venture to say, would make a better superintendent than 
many of those who profess to have drank deep at the “ Piorian Spring.” 

Haxzison, 1858. 8. 8. CHILD, 

SCHOOLS IN OREGON, DANE COUNTY. 

Mr. Eprroz:—As you express the belief that it will interest the readers of the Journal to 
learn the condition of the schools in the various parts of the State, I will contribute my mite. 

For the last five years I have acted for the town in my present capacity. When I first en- 
tered upon the duties of my office, I found a miserable state of affairs; poor school- houses, 
poor teachers, and poorer books. No system, no interest, Annual meetings were only attend- 
ed to keep down the tawes. Any body wa; competent to keep school, Now, for the most part 
we have better houses, better interest, a uniformity of books, and are trying to get a uniformity 
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of teachers, by meeting weekly and discussing questions calculated to improve the mind, and 
to enable teachers to act in concert. More anon, if acceptable. 





W. COLEMAN, Supt. 


DODGE COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

This body held their semi-annual Institute at Horicon, commencing on Monday, April 19th. 
A. Pickett, vice-President, presided. The attendance was small, owing to the severity of the 
weather, but despite these unfavorable circumstances, much interest was elicited, and the de- 
termination formed not to “give up the ship,” but to perpetuate the Association, and hold an- 
other Institute at Horicon in September next. The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, A. Pickett, of Horicon; vice-Presidents, N. G. Harvey, of Beaver Dam, 
and —— Chapman, of Mayville ; Secretary, James 0. Pierce, of Horicon; Treasurer, H. Me 
Parmalee, of Oak Grove, A. PICKETT, President. 

J. 0. PIERCE, Secretary. 

[S. H. Carpenter, Assistant State Superintendent, was present, and lectured twice during the 
Institute.—Ep.] 





Beavervam, May 11th, 1858. 

Your pardon for trespassing npon your patience so often, but the deep interest I feel in our 
common schools is my only excuse. 

The position I have taken in regard to communieations in school-rooms is, in my experience 
and opinion, correct, and they can be stopped by any live teacher. I have just commenced a 
summer term of school, and have, as yet, had but an average of about 55 scholars, and for a few 
terms past it has been a yreat school (?) it has the name of being a “ hard school,” but I am 
going to undertake toe stop communications among them, and perhaps, if you wish, and I should 
succeed, will write you how I get along, also how I do it, and some suggestions in teaching from 
real experience, also on government of schools, etc. Yours, etc., A. H. EDWARDS. 

[Send us, by all means, your method of hindering communications, and your experience in 
regard to any other matter connected with schools or education generally.—Ep.] 





Our Advertisers. 


We have always been so cramped for room that we have postponed from time to time calling 
particular attention to our advertising department. We trust that our readers, especially Dis- 
trict Boards, whose duty it is to decide what text-books shall be used in our schools, have not 
been as negligent in the matter of reading as we have in the matter of noticing the advertise- 
ments of books appearing from month to month in our pages. In the closing Number of the 
volume, it seems particularly appropriate that we should publicly recognize those who have 
borne us company through the year now past. 

The firm advertising most largely in our columns ( W. B. Sarr & Co., of Cincinnati) are well 
known in the’West as the publishers of the Eclectic series of school books, embracing M‘Guffey’s 
Speller and Readers, Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras, and Pinneo’s Grammars. , Prompt and 
energetic business men, their books seem to partake of similar characteristics, being systematic, 
clear, and well arranged, adapted to those for whom they are designed, and graded in such 
@ natural manner as to lead the learner gradually, step by step, up the hill of science. In a pre- 
ceding Number of this Journal we gave our opinion in regard to the Readers (the revised ser- 
ies), and from actual experience in the school-room, we can conscientiously recommend Dr. 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras as complete works of their kind, and valuable assistants to the 
teacher. 

The Grammars we have never used, and consequently can not speak so definitely in regard 
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to them, but they seem to be carefully elaborated and well arranged, and are, no doubt, a great 
improvement upon the older style of grammar. 

The estimation in which M‘Guffey’s Readers are held by the teachers of Iowa County, is 
shown by the following resolution adopted at the late meeting of their association at Mineral 
Point: 

“In as much as we have observed, in the schools in this county, the gencral want of a more 
perfect graded system of Readers— Therefore, on examination, this Association do recommend 
the adoption of M‘Guffey’s ‘ New Series of Readers.’ ” 





The National Series, published by A. 8. Barnes & Co., is extensively used in the schools of 
the State,and needs no commendation from us, Most of the books advertised by A. 8. B. & 
Co., were recommended to be used in our schools by Hon. A. C. Barry, late State Superinten- 
dent. Prof. Davies’ Mathematical Work, taken as a whole, are not excelled by any mathemati- 
cal works published. Clark's Grammar is a valuable work, and is making friends wherever it 
is used. Parker's Philosophy is acknowledged, on all hands to be the best school book of the 
kind in the West, and Porter's Chemistry is, in many respects, equal to the Philosophy. Park- 
er & Watson's Readers are not so well known as some older series, but they are worthy of a 
careful examination by every district officer and teacher who wishes to be up with the times 
in the matter of reading. Monteith & M‘Nally’s Geegraphies are valuable treatises, and are 
adopted in many of the best schools of the State. 





The books published by SHetpon, BLakeMmAn, & Co., are not so well known in this State as 
some ofthe others mentioned, but they are none the less good and useful books. 

Prof. Loomis’ Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, is not excelled by any work of its size de- 
voted to those important and interesting branches of study. The Exhibition Speaker and Gym- 
nastic Book, should be found in every school-ruom, and Prof. Stoddard’s Arithmetics are models 
of precision and philosophical analysis. The mental arithmetic is perhaps the best work of the 
kind in use. We speak from experience gained in the school-room. Webb's Readers we have 
never used, but a hasty examination of a part of the series satisfied us that they are well adapt- 
ed to aid in securing that rare thing in this country—good readers, 





The Botanies and Globes advertised by Messrs. Moors & Nis (formerly Merriam, Moore, & 
Co.) have had no rivals hitherto in our State, and need fear none, as their reputation is now 
so firmly established, that it would be very difficult for any new candidate for public favor to 
succeed in displacing them. 

We earnestly recommend parents and teachers to introduce the study of botany into the sum- 
mer schools, and no district should let another annual meeting pass by without providing the 
means to purchase a pair of ten or twelve inch globes. Geography or Astronomy can not be 
properly taught without globes to illustrate the lessons, and as a means of awakening in the 
mind of the scholars an interest in those studies, they are invaluable. 





Ross’ School Furniture is just the thing for the new school-houses in process of erection all 
over the State,and it would’more than pay the cost to remove the old seats and desks from 
many of our school-rooms, and supply their places with the neat and substantial ones, exact 
representations of which may be found on the fouth page ef the cover of the Journal. 





Buiss, Eszruarp, & Festyer, booksellers of this city, have a well-selected stock of school and 
miscellaneous books, and keep all the best papers and popular magazines, which may be ob- 
tained of them in advance of the mail. They are enterprising, go-ahead mon, keep gentle- 
manly and accommodating clerks, and are worthy ef the patronage of all who do business in 
Madison. 


Goodrich’s Geography and History, published by Gro, W. Ex.iorr, we have not seen, but if 
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executed in the manner proposed, it will be a valuable work for the family and the school- 
room. When we shall be favored with a copy, we shall notice it more fully, 





Our readers will have noticed the advertisements of the WHEELER & Witson and Grover & 
Baker Sewing Machines. We have omitted saying any thing about them until, by personal 
examination we could speak.understandingly of their merits, as no book, or other article, not 
possessed of real merit, will be favorably neticed in this Journal. 

We have had one of Wheeler & Wilson’s machines in operation in our family for two 
months past, and have examined Grover & Bakers, and operated with one of them to some 
extent, besides making inquiries of those who Lave used them, so that we have some knowl- 
edge on which te found an opinion. The Sewing Machine is not a humbug, like many of the 
patent rights which flood the country, but a genuine labor saving invention, which is destined 
to make its way, at no very distant day, into a majority of the families of the land, lightening 
the labor of woman, and by giving her more time to devote to intellectual pursui's, and out- 
door exercise, promoting her personal and social elevation, and securing a better physical de- 
velopment. We hail the Sewing Machine, then, as a public benefactor, and believe we are con, 
ferring a great benefit upon our readers by calling their attention to the matter. 

The machines above mentioned are both good machines, and have each peculiar excellences 
For the heaviest kind of work, requiring very coarse thread, and a good deal of power, we like 
Grover & Baker’s best, but for all kinds of family sewing, we prefer Wheeler & Wilson’s ; first, 
tor its simplicity of construction, and the ease with which itis operated; secondly, for the beau- 
ty of the stitch; and thirdly, for the saving in thread. The stitch shows the same on both sides 
of the cloth, consequently it can be sewed from either side, which is often of great advantage 
in the matter of hemming and stitching, We received the machine direct from the manufactur- 
ers, and had no one to assist [usin putting it in operation, yet we met with no difficulty in 
working it, and have not broken a needle, nor deranged a single part of the machinery, though 
we have made coats, pants, aprons, dressses, and various other garments, often times running 
ata high rate of speed. Send to the agent, 0. B. King, 7 Newhall House, Milwaukee for a cir- 
cular. 





Teachers and school district officers, will do well to pay particular attention to the Holbrook 
School Apvaratus Company, Gro. SHerwoon, egent, Chicago, who keeps on hand a full assort- 
ment of every thing necessary to make a complete outfit for schools, in the way of furniture, 
and apparatus of every kind. The “ Educator's Assistant,” an illustrated description of the 
books, charts, implements, and instruments for sale by the Company, will be forwarded, post- 
paid to any address, on the receipt of ten cents, by Geo. Sherwood, Chicago, or F. C. Brownell 
Hartford, Conn. It contains a cut and description ot the Gyroscope, or Mechanical Paradox, 
which fs of itself worth the cost of the pamphlet, besides cuts and descriptions of nearly a hun- 
dred mathematical and philosophical instruments of incalculable benefit to every family and 
school. 





We must not omit to notice the advertisement of “ Pelton’s Outline Maps and Keys, “ Mitch- 
ell’s Outline Maps and Keys,” “ Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World,” Joun H. 
Rorre, of Chicago, agent, who offers liberal terms for their introduction into schools. Every 
school should be provided with a good set of outline maps, and Lippincott’s Gazetteer is a stan- 
dard work, and an absolutely necessity to the teacher and scholars who wish to know how to 
pronounce the geographical proper names so often met with in readers and other books as 
well as in the works on geography. The resident editor of this Journal will act as agent in pro- 
curing either the Gazetteer or the Maps. For a circular, giving full particulars, address Jour- 
nal of Education, Madison, or John H. Relfe, Chicago. 
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Literarp Notices. 


The New American Cyclopedia, Vol. 1, 

We gave a brief notice of this work in our last issue. A further and more careful examina- 
tion confirms the impression formed on {ts first appearance, that it is a work of great merit, 
comprising @ vast amount of information in a small space, and worthy ofa place in every man’s 
library. 

We notice a few infelicities of expression and defects of style, and think that better paper 
should have been used, but the work, as a whole, is well executed, and is likely to be widely 
circulated among reading people. 

It is to be finished in fifteen volumes, royal oc'avo, double columns, and will be furnished by 
agents, or sent, postpaid, on application to the publishers, Messrs D, ArpLeton & Co., 346 and 
348 Broadway, N. Y., at the following prices per volume: Cloth, $3,00; sheep, library style, 
$8,50 ; half morocco, $4,00; half Russia, $4,50. Volumes one and two are now ready. 





The Teacher and the Parent, A Treatise ‘upon Common School Education, containing Sug- 
gestions to Teachers and Parents. By Cuas. Nortnenp, A.M. Eighth Edition, enlarged. 
New York: A.&8, Barnes & Co., 1857. 

We have received from the author a copy of the above work, and are pleased to note the 
beautiful style of binding, the clear, white paper, and large type used in its “getting up.” It 
has been several years before the public, and is a valuable a:sistant to the teacher in his work, 
giving many useful suggestions on the qualifications, personal habits and character of the 
teacher; methods of organizing schools, conducting recitations, and securing the co-operation 
of parents and patrons, with general remarks on schools and school supervision, etc., accom- 
panied by cuts of school-houses, school-furniture, and apparatus. Every teacher should own it 
and readit. For sale by booksellers generally. 

Life Thoughts, gathered {rom the extemporaneous discourses of Henry Ward Beecher. By one 
of his Congregation. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co., 1858. 

A choice collection of extracts from the sermons and discourses of this gifted and eloquent 
preacher, portraying vividly the pecufarites of !his mental organism, and giving, in sim- 
ple language, some most profound and beautiful thoughts in regard to human life and destiny. 





The Educational Year Book for 1858. Boston: Jas. Rortxson & Co., 119 Washington Street. 

It first gives a history and description of all our national institutions, their course of study, 
members of the faculty, etc. 

It then takes up tho individual States, treating 1st, of general statistics; 2d, professional 
schools; 3d, colleges; 4th, academies and seminaries; 5th, high schools; 6th, grammar schools; 
7th,socleties and associations. It embraces an almanac for 1958, and several statistical tables 
relating to education. Thus presenting a large amount of valuable information, especially in 
reference to the Eastern States. Itis a pamphlet of 250 pages, bound in paper, and is for sale at 
this office for 55 cents, or it will be sent, postpaid, to any address on the receipt of 60 cents. 





Tre Atlantic Monthly for June is received, and filled, as usual, with interesting and useful 
matter. We will furnish the Atlantic and the Journal one year for $3,00. Now is the time to 
subscribe. 





Emerson's Magazine and Putnam's Monthly, is also up to time, and improves with every 
Number. The engraving of the “ Last Supper’’ is still given to all $3 subscribers. 





MADISON, WISCONSIN: 
ATWOOD & RUBLEE, STEAM-PRESS BOOK AND JOR PRINTERS. 


















WHEELER & WILSON’S 





Srewine Macntng, is sufficient evidence of its excellence. It isneedlcss now to say, that this 
usefal instrument is becoming a domestic institution’: the fact is recognized by its successful 
use in thousands of families in every rank in life. To those who have hitherto refrained from 
availing themselves of its advantages, it may not be amiss to say that its utility is not a prob- 
lem to be solved, but a success already realized. The highest testimony is constantly offered, 
confirming the verdict which has given this instrument so wide and enviable a reputation. 

This machine is conceived on a principle ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, being specially and admirably 
adapted to the most perfect work on every kind of material; and having been subjected to a 
three years’ test of the most searching character by families, and in various branches of manu- 
facture, with distinguished success, it is believed that, in all the great points requisite to a com- 
plete and practical Sewine Maocutnz, it can not be approached in excellence. 


Among the undoubted advantages it possesses over all others, may be named the following : 
1. Its simplicity of construction, and consequent freedom from derangement aad need of 


sy 
. Its unexampled rapidity and ease of operation. 

8. Its noiseless movement, 

4, The great variety of purposes to which it can be applied, which can be achieved by no 
other mechanical means. And— 

5. The pre-eminent Beauty and Dugrasi.ity of the work, 


=" This Machine, in a variety of Styles and Sizes, is in Operation and for Sale, 


at No. 5 Newhall House, Main Street, Milwaukee. 
Oo. B. KING, Agent. 





See newt Page.) 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Opinions of the New York Press, 





“We prefer the Wheeler & Wilson sewing machines for family use. They will force the 
industry of women into a thousand new channels, and emancipate her from the cramped pos- 
ture and slow starvation of needle work.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


““Wheeler & Wilson's machines are the favorites for families, being especialiy adapted to 
that purpose. They work more rapidly, with less friction, and with a greater economy of 
thread than most, if not all others."—W. ¥. Times, 

“ The Wheeler & Wilson machine has secured, and justly maintains, the pre eminence for 
sewing every kind of material. It works equally well upon silk, linen, woolen, and cotton 
goods ; seaming, quilting, gathering, hemming, etc., with a strength and beauty superior toany 
hand work.”—V, Y. Zapress. 


“ Wheeler & Wilson's is, beyond all question, the machine for family use.”—Léi/e Jus. 


“The Wheeler & Wilson is the machine par excellence for family use, and we recommend it 
most emphatically."—Advocate and Journal. 


‘*Wheeler & Wilson's machines oombine every ting that can be required in the manufac- 
ture of garments. Our friends abroad may be assured that they will give entire satisfaction, 
and that to purchase one of them is a safe investment.”—Obs. 


“Full examination has resulted in a most thorough conviction of the rope of Wheeler 
Wilson’s machines, and of their perfect adaptation to family sewing in all its varieties. The 
speed averages about twelve hundred stitches per minute, though they may run at d-uble this. 
Fifty dozen of shirt collars, or six dozen of shirt bosoms, are a day’s work. Their efficiency is 
equal to at least twelve seamstresses. Sewing is rendered a pleasing and healthful employ- 
ment.”"—Golden Prize. 


“There is but one sewing machine, and that is Wheeler & Wilson’s."—Judge Meigs, of the 
American Institute. . 

“The sewing machine will work as great a change in the family as railways have in com- 
munities and States."—Hon. N. P. Banks’ Address at the Crystal Palace. 

“Wheeler & Wilson's combines, in an eminent degree, all the essential qualities of a first-rate 
machine.”—Spiritwal Zelegraph. 





Messrs. WHEELER & WILSON, MANUFACTURING Co. 

GENTLEMEN :—We have used the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine, and ap- 
plied it to every description of Family Sewing, and find it does all and even more 
than you have claimed for it. It sews every kind of material, working equally 
well upon silk, linen, woolen, and cotton goods—seaming, quilting, gathering, 
hemming, etc., with a beauty and strength unequalled by any other Machine that 
we have seen. 

We have no hesitation in recommending it to our friends as an economical and 
very desirable labor-saving Machine, 


NEW YORK. 
MBS, ANN. 8S. STEPHENS, MRS, E. OAKES SMITH. 
“FRANCIS VINTON. “ W. H. MILBURN. 
« F. H, CHAPIN. “«  G. P. PUTNAM. 
« Pp, T. BARNUM. “ ANNA CORA RITCHIE. 
“ BICHARD STORRS WILLIS, “  H, L. STEWART. 


The following ladies, among many others in Boston and vicinity, have kindly 
permitted their names to be used as references in testimony of the superiority of 
the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine: 

MRS. CHAS. H. PACKER. | MBS. ALEX. H. RICE. 


“ CHAS, J. SPRAGUE. ‘“*  BENJ. SILLIMAN, Jr. 
“ REY. RUFUS ELLIS. “LUCIAN BIRDSEYE. 





SEND FOR A CIRCULAR CONTAINING FULLER PARTICULARS. 





Oo. B. KING, Agent. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





TEACHERS OF WISCONSIN!! 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW BOOKS?P 


IF NOT, PLEASE SEND TO} 
A S BARNES & CoO., 
51 AND '53 JOHIN STREET; [NEW YORK. 


Publishers of the NATIONAL SERIES1OF STANDARD SCHOOLS BOOKS 
and a copy of each shall be forwarded by mail, postpaid, upon 
receipt of ONe-Hatr the Retail Prices. 


1. PARKER & WATSON’? NEW NATIONAL PRONOUNCING SPEL- 
LER. Price, 25 cents. 


2. PARKER & WATSON’S NEW NATIONAL READERS, Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4 
and 5. Prices, 25, 374, 50, 75 cents and $1,00. Just adopted by Albany 
Schools. (Send to A. S. Barnes for a copy of each.) 


PORTER’S PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. Price $1. 


4. PORTER’S FIRST BOOK OF CHEMISTRY AND THE ALLIED 
SCIENCES. Price 50 cents. 


NORTON’S FIRST BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND AS- 
TRONOMY. Price 50 cents. 


The above Books are prepared by Prof. JOHN A. PORTER and Prof. W. A. 
NORTON, of Yale College. 


6. PARKER'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Revised. Price $1. 
7. CLARK’S FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Price 30 cents 
8 CLARK’S NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Price 60 cents. 


Prof. Crark’s Grammar is the Text Book in the N. Y. State Normal School, Al- 
bany; also at Westfield. It is the standard book on English Grammar in over 1000 
schools, and is rapidly gaining fame. 


9 MONTEITH & M‘NALLY’S SERIES OF GEOGRAPHY. Price, 25, 40, 
60 cents and $1. 
These books are used in large quantities in the Ward Schools of New York City 
and other cities of the Union. 


10, DAVIES’ NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETIC IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
Price 15, 25, 40, and 75 cents. 


11. CURTIS'S LITTLE SINGER, OR PRIMARY SCHOOL VOCALIST. 
Just published. Price 50 cents. 
For alist of all the School Books, pnblished under the head of the “ National 
Series,” Teachers willplease consult our “DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE,” sent by 
mail, postpaid, to any address in the United States. 





A. S. BARNES & CO.; 
51 AND 538 JOHIN STREET, NEW YORK. 
PUBLISHERS OF DAVIES COURSE of 4ATvHEMAaTrOS, 
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TRIED AND APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
Publishers, 115 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Invite the special attention of Teachers and Educators generally to the following Books: 

Elements of Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. By Prof. J, B. 
Loomis, of Lewisburgh University. Illustrated with Colored Plates, and numerous original 
drawings. 1 vol.12mo. Price, 75 cents. 

This treatise is already introduced into many of our best Academies, and wherever used, 
or known, we believe is considered by far the best text-book of the subject issued. 

Copies sent for examination, postage paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 

A Collegiate Course in the French Language. By Jean Gustave Keet- 
aay of French and German in the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 12mo. Price, 





The problem which the art of teaching a language proposes is, to combine the theorettcal 
and practical in such 8 manner, that principle and practice, harmoniously and skillfully inter- 
woven, ay each other. and develop the language gradually before the mind of the 
scholar. e author, in attempting to solve this problem, has been careful to subordinate the 
theoretical to the practical, so that no fact is set forth, involving a principle which has not first 
been explained; and on the other hand, no principle is introduced with which the scholar may 
not at once become practically conversant. 

Beginning with the first principles of the language, this book develops and {fllustrates its 
whole structure, supplying everything necessary to the French student. This plan is entirely 
original; the order and distribution are admirable; the method, as explained by the author, 
cannot fail to make the student speak the language. The book is suitable for all classes of 
scholars. and admirably adapted to the class-room. 

Copies will be sent for examination, postage paid, on receipt of 75 cents. 

The Exhibition Speaker and Gymnastic Book, coniaining Farces. Dia- 
logues and Tableaux, with Exercises for Declamation in Prose and Verse. Also a Trea‘ise on 
Oratory and Elocution, Hints on Dramatic Characters, Costumes, Position on the Stage, Mak- 
ing up, etc. With illustrations. Carefully compiled and arraaged for School Exhibitions, = 
P. A. Fitzgerald. To which is added a complete system of Calisthenics and Gymnastics, wit! 
Instructions for Teachers and Pupils, illustrated by numerous Engravings. 1 vol., 12mo., half 
morocco. Price, 75 cents, ’ 


Report of the Text-Book and Library Committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion, City of Rochester. 


The Text-Book and Library Committee respectfully report— 

That a given attention to the subject of physical exercise in connection with the men- 
tal training of the youth in our schools, we are convinced of the great importance of immedi- 
ately introducing a system of Gymnastics and Calisthenic Exercises, Having examined vari- 
ous works on the subject, we are satisfied that “ Fitzgerald’s Exhibition Speaker and Gym- 
nastic Book ” is the work best adapted for use in the Public Schools. The exercises are simple, 
and the instructions such as will be readily comprehended and applied by the Teachers. 

Copies sent for ination, postage paid, on receipt of 75 cents, 

Stoddard and Henktle’s Algebra, dssigncd for the use of High Schools, Acad- 
emies and Colleges. By John F. Stoddard, A. M., and Prof. W. D. Henkle, of Greenmount 
College, Indiana, 1 vol. 8vo. Price, $1.50. 

Copies will be sent for examination, postage paid, on receipt of 75 cents, 

The ALGEBRA isthe first volume of the Higher Series of Mathematics which Professors 
Stoddard and Henkle have in preparation, and we doubt not will be found to possess merits 
fally equal to the series of Arithmetics. 

In addition to the above, we would continue to call attention to our whole 


NORMAL SCHOOL SERIES, 


Consisting in part of 





Prof. John F. Stoddard’s Series of Arithmetics, 
AND 
J. RUSSEL WEBB’S SERIES OF NORMAL SCHOOL READERS, in five numbers, 
Parties ites to introduce any of the above, sre invited to corresgnd with the publishers 


Liberal terms will be made with Town Superintendents, Teachers 
jeeps serge Smeg Pp 8, rs, an@others wishing to intro- 




























ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOLBROOK SCHOOL APPARATUS CO., 


Offices, 194 Lake St., Chieago, Ill., & 29 Asylam St., Hartford, Ct. 





Believing that ILLUSTRATION IS THE BASIS OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHING, we 
endeavor to supply 


ALL KINDS OF APPARATUS, 
and to farnish whatever is needed to make a COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR SCHOOLS OF 
EVERY GRADE, Our Office is designed to be 
THE THACHERS’ HomMeaA, 
where may be procured School-Desks and Seats, Ink-Wells, Outline Maps, Charts, School-Reg- 


isters, Mottoes, Blackboard-Rubbers, Crayons, Pointers, Educational Works, and various 
&chool-Room conveniences. 


MITCHELL’S OUTLINE MAP, WITH A NEW KEY 


of about 400 pages quarto, prepared by Hon. D. N. Camp, Principal of the Conn. State Normal 
School. Set of nine Maps, with Key, Ten Dollars. 


All kinds cf Philosophical Apparatus. 
EXTOL BSROoXK APPARATUS. 
Price per Primarv Set, - o “eo (ae: eo jo Jae Vex “te $5 00 
“« “Common School Set, - 5 = © © + + + = $2000 and 2200 
“ “ HighSchoolSet, - - - - + + + «= = =» $3188 and 35 00 


THE EDUCATOR’S ASSISTANT, 


our new Illustrated Catalogue, containing articles and prices, will be sent to any Teacher or 
School Officers sending ten cents in stamps. 


Tilustrated Circulars sent on application. Address. GEO. SHERWOOD, Curcaqo, IL. 
F. C. BROWNELL, HartrorD, Con. 


ERY BAKED. THESE MACHINES are unquestionably the 
yp 5 


BEST in the market. No well regulated family 
FAMILY can afford to do without a GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINE, made expressly for Fam- 
ILY SEWING. 

They make a new and superior stitch, in which 
the threads are so fastened as to render it impos- 
sible to rip, even if every third stitch, be cut. 
It makes a more beautiful and durable seam than 
can be done by hand, while it sews silk or cotton 
g from ordinary spools with equal facility, by a 
mere change of spools. 

GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE CO., 

495 Broadway New York; 18 Summer Street, 
Boston; and 370 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


“For our own family use, we became fully satisfied that Grover and Baker’s machine is the 
best, and we accordingly purchased it.”"—American Agriculturist for October, 1857. 

Horace Greet ey, in referring to the above from the Agriculturist, writes, “To all of which 
the Tribune says Amen. That the writer of a notice of sewing machines, that we lately pub- 
lished, prefers Wheeler and Wilson’s, does ‘not make them preferable.” 

“ There is not an invention of this inventive age which honors American genius more than 
the Sewing Machine No family ought to be deprived of its benefits. We are satisfied, from 
personal examination. that the one called ‘ Grover & Baker's’ is all that it claims to be, and is 
good enough to be safely recommended, and to meet all reasonable requiremen‘sin the work of 
a family.”—Independent, August 6. 


A Liberal Discount made to Schools, Seminaries, and Academies. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS---ECLECTIC SERIES. 








THE BEST AND CHEAPEST SCHOOL BOOKS EVER PUBLISHED. 


MeGutfey’s New Eclectic Readers, 


This series, just published, embraces many new features of excellence, calculated to render 
it one of the most valuable contributions to the Educational Literature of the day. 

Single copies furnished to Teachers and Scheol Officers for examination, on receipt of the 
annexed prices. 





McGUFFEY’S NEW FIRST ECLECTIC READER, - - - - - 6cts 
McGUFFEY’S NEW SECOND ECLECTIC READER, - - - - 12 “ 
McGUFFEY’S NEW THIRD ECLECTIC READER, - - - - 18 “ 
McGUFFEY’S NEW FOURTH ECLECTIC READER, - - - - 20 “ 
McGUFFEY’S NEW FIFTH ECLECTIC READER,- - - - - 30 “ 
McGUFFEY’S NEW SIXTH ECLECTIC READER, - - - - 40 “ 
McGUFFEY’S NEW HIGH SCHOOL READER, - - - - - - 50 * C 
McGUFFEY’S ECLECTIC SPELLING BOOK, - ----- 6°“ I 
9 . ° ] 
Ray’s Arithmetics---Revised and Improved. 
Single copies furnisned to Teachers and Schoo! Officers for ecamination, on receipt of the 
annexed prices, 
RAY’S ARITHMETIC.—First Book, - - - - - = = - + 6cts. ; 
RAY’S ARITHMETIC.—Seconp Book, - - - - = - - = = 15 “ 
RAY’S ARITHMETIC.—Tuirgp Book, - - - - - - - - - 20 * 
RAY’S HIGHER ARITHMETIC. - - - - - - - = = = = 40 “ 


This series consists of a Primary, [First Book ;] Intellectual, [Second Book;] and Practical, 
{Third Book.] Alsoa Higher Arithmetic, new, 

These Books, well and widely known as among the best works on Arithmetic ever published, 
have lately undergone a thorough revision, and are now presented to teachers in a new an 
greatly improved character. 


A New Book.---The Best of its kind. 


RAY’S HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 


The Principles of Arithmetic analyzed and applied, for advanced Students 
and Business Men. 





ain. 


a 


This is nota ‘‘rehash” of the examples, &c., in Ray's Third Book, but a fresh, attractive 
and exceedingly practical presentation of Arithmetic in its higher applications. 





Hemans’ Young Ladies’ Reader. : 


A neat volume of 480 pages, embracing over 450 choice selections, and prepared with espe : 
cial reference to the wants of Female Schocls and Seminaries. 
Single copies furnished to Teachers and School Officers for examination, on receipt of 


40 cents, Published by 
W. B. SMITH & CO., Cincinnati. 
CLARK, AUSTIN & SMITH, New York. 






1858, ‘Officially Recommended.’ 1858, 





THe Ectectic Serres EmBraces, 


McGUFFEY’S ECLECTIC SPELLER,........... 1 BOOK. 
McGUFFEY’S PRIMARY SCHOOL CHARTS, ..6 NUMS. 
McGUFFEY’S ECLECTIC READERS,.......... 5 BOOKS. 
RAY’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS,........... 4 BOOKS. 
RAY’S SERIES OF ALGEBRAS,............... 2 BOOKS. 
PINNEO’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS,........... 3 BOOKS. 


McGUFFEY'S NEW ECLECTIC READERS,..7 BOOKS. 


These Books possess the highest merit, are more widely introduced than any 
other series ever published, and have received the cordial indorsement of the 
most intelligent and successful teachers, throughout the Union. 

They combine the rare advantages of superior intrinsic merit, typographical 
beauty, cheapness, and extensive uniformity of adoption and use. 


This Series has been “ Officially Recommended” 


By THE Onto State SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLic INsTRUCTION, 
INDIANA State Supts. oF Pusiic INsTRUCTION, 
InpIANA State Boarp oF Epvucarion, 

Iuuinois State Supt. oF Pusiic INstRucTION, 
Iuuinois State Boarp or Epvucation, 

Iowa Strate Supts. oF Pusiic INstRucTION, 
Wisconsin State Supts. oF Pusiic Instruction, 
Micuiean State Supt. or Pubic Instruction. 


Also, approved and adopted in New York City Public 
Schools ;—in the public Schools of Pennsylvania ;—in Schools 
in the New England States ;—and in nearly every other 
State where liberal attention is given to public instruction. 


OBSERVE,—That “ especially favorable terms for first introduction” 
are not offered. If the books are worth having, they are WORTH PAYING 
for. That they are worth having, their extensive adoption and high 
“official recommendation ” clearly prove. They will be furnished for 
a first introduction at regular wholesale prices. 


Publishers —W. B. Smira & Co., Cincinnati:—Ciark, Austin & 
Smitn, Wew York:—J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
» 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





“A BOOK FOR EVERY MAN’S LIBRARY.” 
A COMPREHENSIVE 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


OF THE WHOLE WORLD! 
BY §S. G. GOODRICH (PETER PARLEY.) 





The author of this work is universally acknowledged the most entertaining and 
reliable Geographer our country has ever produced. Under the name of PETER 
PARLEY, his writings are as familiar as household words. In this work he 
gives, in connection with the GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD, an interesting 
and authentic HISTORY OF EVERY IMPORTANT EVENT that has tran- 
spired FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE PRESENT TIME! Jt con- 
tains 272 Quarto Pages, illustrated with 200 Beautiful Engravings and 80 Maps, 
of divisions, subdivisions, and cities, prepared expressly for this work, and given 
in connection with the text which they illustrate. It gives valuable statistics of 
the different countries, ups to the present time, not elsewhere to be found. It 
also contams the last Census of the United States, attached, separately, to the 
Geography and History of each State. The whole matter is arranged in a con- 
venient and systematic form, for easy reference, the headings of the different sub- 
jects being in large type, so as to immediately attract the eye; and to the whole 
work is added a copious Index. Itis the most complete and comprehensive work 
for the use of Families, Merchants, Editorgr: ‘ers, that has ever been pub- 
lished. It is elegantly bound in cloth gilt ua back, and in the latter part is 
folded a large and splendid Map of the Unied States, carefully prepared, with 
corrections to the latest date. 


2 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


We know, indeed, of no other work of the kind, and, now that we see its utility, it strikes us 
as remarkable that such a book has never been prepared before. The advantage of possessing 
a book of geography in which the history of each country is given, is too obvious to need 
illustration. he work is well executed in all respects, and is remarkably cheap, considering 
its contents.—New York Daily Times. 

It is admirably executed, the materials being either new in form, substance, or arrangement 
Mr. Goodrich has brought into a convenient form materials to be found only in many separate 
volumes.—New York Commercial Advertiser. 

No family whatever should be without it—Home Journal. 


SOLD ONLY BY AGENTS, AT THE LOW PRICE OF §$8,00. 





(a8~ EXPERIENCED AGENTS wanted in all parts of the Country, to obtain 
subscribers to this work. Rare inducements offered. Copies will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, to any address on receipt of the price. 

An edition has been prepared expressly for the use of Schools, which will be 
furnished on the most liberal terms. 

All kinds of School and Miscellaneous Books, Cheap Publications, Stationery 
and Maps, furnished at the very Lowest Prices. 


GEORGE W. ELLIOTT, Publisher, 
172 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, 








